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A Few Days in the Open Air. 


Four long months and no holiday! No wonder we 
threw down the Editorial and Epistolary pen, and took 
an impromptu trip to the southward, to see what had 
become of the Spring. The smooth rail of the Little 
Miami bore us swiftly along until we brought up at 
the Queen City. Then five or ten minutes on the 
Covington Ferry Boat took us across the Ohio. Once 
upon the Lexington train, we made no pause until we 
had put eighty miles of Kentucky soil between us and 
Ohio, and landed in the heart of old Bourbon. It was | 
court day in Paris, and a court day in Kentucky is a | 
big day, for then any body who has any thing to sell, 
and any body who wants to buy any thing, make a 
point to be at the county seat for traffic. In this case 
Mules were the great staple of trade, though almost 
every thing else in the way of live stock, furniture, 
etc., had a place. Several thousand people were in 
town, much like the gathering at a county fair, except 
there were but few ladies in the multitude. Outside 
of a military gathering, we never saw so many people 
together on horseback ; of course they are good riders 
and have good saddle horses. 

The mules sold mostly in lots of a dozen or twenty, 
assorted according to age and quality. The better 
lots of two-year-olds and upwards, overwent $100 per 
head. The poorest we saw sold was a mixed lot of 
yearlings, which were bid off at $72 65 per head. At 
these prices mule raising must pay well. There were 
on exhibition several very fine stock horses. The 
imported Cleveland Bay, Young Lord, owned by Bru- 
tus J. Clay, is a noble specimen of a coach horse ; 
Gray Diomede is a horse of lofty carriage ; Gray 
Highlander, Boston, and a Black Hawk Morgan also 
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online a weed show. But as a nevelty;:a no horse at- 
tracted so much attention as Champion Morgan, which 
Messrs. Melendy purchased of Friends Ladd. Peter 
was there, and his beautiful Champion was a bright 
particular star, in the view of both ladies and gentle- 
men—especially ladies. 

Of our Ohio gentlemen, we met J. L. Gill, of this 
city, who had specimens of his new Combination 
Plow, which he left in good hands for trial. The Lit- 
tle Giant and the Excelsior folks were on hand, also 
Heath’s mowing machine was exhibited, and several 
other implements from Ohio. Messrs. Brent of the 
Paris Agricultural Warehouse, showed us a new 
Reaper and Mower, by Miller, Wingate & Co. of Lou- 
isville, which looks as if it would do good work. It 
has the Manny sickle, with much of the Hussey move- 
ments. 

This region about Paris and Lexington is the para- 
dise of Short-horns. The Clays, Duncans, Bedfords, 
Cunninghams, Warfields, etc., have spared no money 
\or pains to get and keep up the best herds in Amer- 
ica, for many years; and the result is, their home-bred 
‘stock will show to advantage against the best impor- 
tations from Europe. 

The day after the fair, we commenced an explora- 
tion among the Cattle Kings, of which we cannot tell 
a tithe of the good things we found. One thing we 
must not omit: The man who has not seen the farm 
of Brutus J. Clay, has not seen one of the best kept 
estates in the loveliest region in the world. We do 
not wonder at the pleasant remark of our friend Capt. 
Cunningham, that for aught he knows, the Garden of 
Eden might have been somewhere about there, and 
taking present appearance into account, we are not 
disposed to contradict the Capt., for we found the 
Spring just there, both in the fields and in the man- 
sion, where the witching minstrelsy of Miss C., and 
the looking at her handicraft, beguiled us into linger- 
ing until it was too late for the cars, so we had to make 
another day in Paris. Such temptations hang around 
all Edens. 

The wheat crop in Kentucky is very promising, and 
an unusually large breadth upon the ground. The 
peach and other buds about Paris promise some fruit. 
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Potatoes---Culture and Varieties. 

At the request of a friend, we offer a few re- 
marks on the cultivation of potatoes, in connection 
with a list comprising good varieties. 

Soil and Manure.—In the selection of a soil and 
in the choice of manure for the potato, we should 
have some reference to the tendency which the 
crop has had to disease, and endeavor to place it 
in circumstances most favorable to its health. 
this end we would avoid a wet soil, but would se- 
lect a friable loam of medium dryness. Sward 
ground would be preferred, and if it had been pas- 
tured a few years, so much the better. If it was 
tolerably rich, we would use no manure, unless the 
soil was that on which gypsum operates advan- 
tageously, in which case we would apply a small 


To 
! 


handful of that substance to each hill at the time | 


of first hoeing. We would plow the ground as 
early in May as convenient—furrows ten inches 
wide and five to six inches deep. If the substra- 
tum was very hard, would break it with a subsoil 
plow. Would plant the potatoes as soon as possi- 
ble after plowing—placing them so that when cov- 
ered two inches deep, the whole surface would be 
level. 

If the soil needed manuring, we would use well 
rotted compost of stable manure and muck, spread- 
ing it on the inverted furrows and harrowing it in 
with a light harrow. Would use plaster, as above 
mentioned. 

Large or small Potatoes for planting.—Those 
which are too small for marketing will do well to 
plant, if they are not shriveled. If they are shriv- 
eled the sprout may be weakened, which will cause 
the growth to be less vigorous. The substance of 
the tuber affords food to the young shoot—it is 
equivalent to manure. | 
importance to plant large potatoes, especially on 


On poor soil it may be of 
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the potatoes had better he dug, unless they have 
commenced rotting, in which ease it may 
well to let them remain a few days. It sometimes 
happens that what are destined to rot, do so ina 
short time, leaving the others sound. 


If the tubers show no tendency to rot, they will 


be as 


hold their quality best in a cool and rather damp 
|place; but if inclined to decay, they must be kept 


account of the stronger growth they give the stalk | 


in the outset. 
sometimes given a larger yield than small ones.— 
On the other hand, if the soil is in good condition 
for the crop—has abundance of food for it from the 
start to the end—the small or medium-sized tubers 
may do as well, or even in some cases out-yield the 
others, in consequence of more seed, or a greater 
number of eyes, being planted. [In all cases the 
seed should have been fully ripe. We think a ne- 
glect of this caution has often caused a failure from 
small potatoes. The larger tubers are more apt to 
be well ripened.—Ep. O. Cutt.] 

Cultivation —In cultivating the crop, the first 
object should be to prevent the growth of weeds. 
This can be done with the harrow and cultivator. 
or horse hoe, without much use of the hand hoe. 
It is not advisable to ridge the potatoes very high- 
ly, as it renders them more liable to suffer from 
drouth. All the benefit of “earthing up” is to pre- 
vent the tubers from being exposed to the air, 
which would give them a greenish tinge and injure 
their quality. 


dug when the vines are dead, though if the ground 
is dry, they will not suffer by remaining in it till 
the weather is so cold as to endanger their freez- 


ing. If the ground is wet and long continues so,|and its soundness, although it brings a less price 
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This may explain why they have! 


in a drier atmosphere to check this tendency. 

Varieties—We can here enumerate but a small 
number of the kinds which are or have been known. 
Different kinds are required to answer all pur- 
poses. Early ones must be had for the summer or 
autumn market. These are generally less product- 
ive and not so good for late keeping as some kinds 
which require more time to grow. Occasionally, it 
is true, a kind is met with which unites early ma- 
turity with late keeping qualities in a desirable 
manner. 

Gilky.—Synonyms—Neshannock, Mercer, Che- 
nango. The history of this variety is, that it was 
produced from seed about fifty years ago, by John 
Gilky, who lived on the bank of Neshannock creek, 
in Mercer Co., Pa. The name Gilky would there- 
fore be most appropriate. It is oblong-flatish in 
shape; color dull white with purple markings round 
the eyes, sometimes showing the same coloring 
more or less on other parts. The flesh is dull 
white, with sometimes a purplish tinge running in 
a streak round near the outside. It is what might 
be called “second early.” When in perfection its 
quality is good, being mealy and well flavored. It 
is not a very solid potato; is sometimes hollow at 
the centre, and its texture is more open than that 
of some other kinds. It has been a popular va- 
riety in the market; but from being subject to rot 
in a greater degree than many others, has been less 
cultivated for a few years past. 

Carter.—We are unable to say where this origi- 
nated. Its shape is oblong-round; color white ; 
fiesh delicately white. Quality first-rate, being 
highly farinaceous and of unexceptionable flavor. 
No potato is so universally liked on the table as 
this. But it has been even more liable to rot than 
the Gilky, and its cultivation has been much dimin- 
ished on this account. During the last two sea- 
sons, however, it has done better in many places, 
and it is now to be had in our market of very fine 
quality. But except on soils which have been 
proved to be particularly adapted to it, we should 


not think it safe to risk planting it largely. 


iin 
Digging and Preserving.—The tubers may be. 


Peach-blow. — Synonyms—Sand-lake, Western 
red, Kentucky red. This variety, whose origin is 
unknown to us, has been very extensively culti- 
vated of late on account of its hardy and product- 
ive habit, and general exemption from rot. Its 
shape is slightly oblong-flatish; eyes rather indent- 
ed; color light red; flesh yellowish; texture very 
solid, yielding a large amount of starch; quality 
second-rate—about equal to any yellow-fleshed 
kind. It is mealy, but inclined to be a little strong 
flavor. Like other very starchy kinds, it re- 
quires much time, comparatively, in cooking. It 
keeps late in the season. It has been one of the 
most profitable kinds raised during the prevalence 
of the rot, on account of the certainty of the crop 
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than some kinds. Ripens late. Many. sced! 
have been lately raised from this variety, the most 
valuable of which is Davis’s.— Boston Cult. 
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Preparing Ground in the Spring. 


By Geo. E. Warne, Jr. 

The first question concerning the preparation of 
the soil, should be, How can I strengthen it? It 
has an arduous task to perform, and unless I fortify 
itin those parts which are most subject to the 
plant, it must be weakened. This weakening may 
not be apparent at once, but in one year, or in ten 
or more years, it must be very evident. A soil 
may raise good crops without manure, but it must 
be a very good soil to endure this course for a 
long time, and in any event it must sooner or later 
suffer from the practice. This being the case, we 
should manure every field on which we expect to 
raise a crop, no matter whether it is rich or poor. 
In applying manure, we should bear constantly in 
mind that all undecomposed organic matters pro- 
duce, in decaying, fertilizing gases, whose invaria- 
ble tendency is to escape into the air, and that, to 
secure their greatest action, they should be plowed 
under the soil, when these resultant gases will be 
absorbed and retained for the uses of plants. Min- 
eral manure, on the contrary, such as lime and 
plaster, have a tendency to settle in the soil, and 
should consequently be applied to its surtace after 
plowing. Having spread our organic manure over 
the soil, we should proceed to plow it, and in this 
work we have certain rules for our guidance. No 
lands, except very light sands, should ever be 
plowed while wet, as they work more easily, and 
are left in much better condition when tolerably 
dry. For Spring work, the more completely sod 
can be covered and the more smooth the surface 
can be left, the better will be the plowing—other 
things being equal; because the object being to 
produce an even and friable surface, free from 
grass or weeds, the course to be pursued is just the 
opposite of that which should be employed in the 
Fall, when the object of plowing is simply to leave 
the surface so rough that the largest possible 
amount of soil shall be exposed to the action of 
frosts. 

In Spring plowing, the surface plow should be 
run as deep as may be without interfering with the 
smoothness of its furrow, provided, in case the sub- 
soil is much poorer than the surface soil, that so 
much ot this be not elevated as will interfere with 
the early growth of the plant. When this marked 
distinction exists between the surface soil and the 
subsoil, the surface furrow may in all cases be run 
one or two inches deeper than at the previous 
plowing with advantage. The loosening of the 
subsoil by the use of the subsoil plow may be 
made highly profitable in all soils not containing 
an excess of water. The subsoiler should follow 
in the furrow of the surface plow, and be run as 
deep as possible. This will insure to any crop a 
full supply of water, and will greatly extend the 
feeding surface offered to its roots. 

In no case should the aggregate depth of the! 
surface furrow and the subsoil cut be less than fif- 


teen inches when this depth is attainable. Har-! 


rowing, as & Means of attaining an even surface, is, 
on a majority of soils, a condemnable practice.— 
Still, as nearly every farmer in America employs 
this means, and as they can not be made to aban- 
don it by coaxing or driving, we can only recom- 
mend that the surface of the soil be left in plowing 
so as to require as little of it as possible. The 
wedge shape of the harrow tooth causes the soil to 
be compacted below the immediate surface which 
is pulverized, while the necessity for passing re- 
peatedly over the soil to complete the operation, 
causes further compacting by the feet of the team. 
Could the harrow trame be furnished with cultiva- 
tor teeth, it would become a more sensible imple- 
ment. The cultivator teeth, being large at the 
bottom, elevate and loosen the soil, like double 
plows, while the spaces between the teeth are so 
small that once going over the ground in most soils 
will complete the operation. The harrow, how- 
ever, even with this improvement, is a primitive 
tool, and must in time be radically changed. Per- 
haps a cheaper modification of Croskill’s Clod- 
crusher is destined to occupy its place in general 
use. Having our land manured, plowed and har- 
rowed, it is in condition to receive the crop, and 
when in this state of preparation it is usually es- 
teemed perfect. Many soils—indeed all that are 
not either very wet or very stiff—are susceptible 
of still further improvement by the use of the 
roller. This, having a broad surface of contact, 
does not compact the soil to any great extent, 
while it completely pulverizes the upper portion of 
the soil which receives the seed, completes the lev- 
eling process, and presses all small stones into the 
soil, so that if the land is to be mowed, no impedi- 
ment will be offered to the sythe or mowing ma- 
chine. If the roller can be used after seeding, it 
hastens and insures the germination of the seed, 
because it compresses the earth more closely about 
it and excludes the air more perfectly, which tends 
to aid the process of sprouting. My own roller is 
preceded by a heavy rake, which assists in pulver- 
izing the soil and covers the foot tracks of the 
team. This rake is supplied with a foot-brake, so 
that the driver may raise it at pleasure to pass 
over stones or to and from the field. I consider it 
a very valuable addition. 
noninanibsanialiepipatitiaienneasltig 

Tue SpeciAL Manure THeory.—Professor 
Way truly says: “The crops which are most 
benefited by the application of gypsum, contain far 
less of either lime or sulphuric acid, than those 
upon which this manure produces no kind of ef- 
fect.” We may also add that the same may be 
said in regard to phosphate of lime, potash, ete.— 
The crops which are most benefited by their ap- 
plication contain the least of these in their ashes. 
When will those writers, who recommend the ma- 
nures corresponding to the ashes of the plant to 
be grown, examine this subject ?— Gen. Farmer. 

AntTHRACITE Coat In Mriynesota.—The St. 
Anthony Express says: “ We have been shown 
specimens of anthracite coal that were dug from a 


‘bed twelve feet below the surface of the ground, 


within: twelve miles west of St. Anthony. We 


‘think that large beds of coal will yet be discovered 


to the north-west of us.” 
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Home-made Drain Tiles. 


The subject of Under Draining is one of so much 
importance, that we like to keep it stirred up. A com- 
munication published in the Cultivator of Jan. Ist, 
from E. Baker of Darke Co., details a plan for Home- 
made Tiles, which seems to bring the matter within 
the reach of almost every farmer. And to make it 
still plainer, we have drawn several figures, showing 
how the tile will look when laid in the drains. The 
tiles are made by moulding, like bricks, with an oval 


a) 


slat in the bottom of the mould, 3 inches wide and 14 


calibre will be 3 inches in diameter. The 
whole brick or tile is proposed to be 8 inches long, 5 
inches wide, and 3 inches thick, thus leaving a shell 
of 14 inches top and bottom, and 1 inch on the sides. 
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| 
Fig. 1 is a representation of a single drain, made by 
laying one course of tile with the hollow up, and cov 
ering it by another with the hollow down. 
Fig. 2 represents a double drain, made by laying in 
two courses side by side. 























Fig. 3 represents a double drain, laid two or three | 
inches apart, and the central channel covered by a'| 
plain brick cap, thus making a third cavity of large 
calibre, for very wet lands. 

If the ground is very wet and soft, through which 


a strip of board, and for a quite small drain, it might 
do to lay one single course of the tile, hollow down,| 
upon a board in the bottom of the ditch. 


low the action of frost, would last for a long while, 
and answer as good purpose as the more expensive | 
pottery tiles. 
a ‘ 
Tue Sprinc opens remarkably dry. We have had 
no soaking rains yet, and there are apprehensions of an 
early drouth. Farmers had best get in their crops early 


Joun R. Pace, the Artist, we met down among the 
Bourbons last week, filling his portfolio with sketches 
for Allen’s Herd Book. 


Tue Ricutanp Co. AGRICULTURAL SocIeTy 
will hold its next annual Fair at Mansfield, on the 
Ist, 2d and 3d days of October, when we hope to 
see old Richland represented in the full strength 
of her agricultural resources. J. H. Cook. 





inches thick, so that when the two concaves come to-| 


the drain is made, it would be well to lay the tiles upon | 


Brick tiles, made of ordinary material, and laid be-| 
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We have an engraved plan of a feeding estab- 
lishment, with estimates of cost, ete., from our 
friends of the Little Giant family at Cincinnati— 
Unfortunately the cut is too large for our page, 
‘and we must content ourself with only giving the 
argument of the projectors, who say : 

A building with all the fixtures, viz: corn crush- 
er, cooking apparatus, cistern, piping, water troughs, 
feed boxes, truck-wagon, ete., in the most comple te 
order for feeding one hundred head, will cost from 
$700 to $1000, according to price of material at its 
locality, and not exceeding that sum at any place 
in Ohio, Indiana or Kentucky. 

More or less cattle may be provided for by ex- 
tending or leaving off the wings of the building.— 
With this arrangement one man with one horse 
‘could grind and cook all the feed, and attend to 
100 head, and have ample time to keep all the 
| stalls clean and the whole place in complete order. 

It is believed that farmers do not appreciate the 
advantages of cooked food. From experiments 
/made, it is found that two bushels of crushed corn 
/is equal to three bushels in the ear, and two bush- 
‘els crushed and boiled, is equal to four bushels in 

the ear. In feeding milch cows, the difference is 
‘found to be even greater in favor of crushing and 
| cooking. 

80 Ibs. of water and 20 Ibs. of corn cob meal, 
| will make when boiled 100 Ibs. of stiff mush, 20 


lbs of which is a large feed for a steer weighing 
say 1000 Ibs. Three feeds or 60 Ibs. of this feed 


per day, with a small quantity of hay, say 5 Ibs., 
will increase the weight of an ordinary sized bul- 
lock at least 300 Ibs. in 3 months, if carefully and 
|regularly cleaned, watered, ete. 
The actual weight of meal in this 60 Ibs. of 
| mus sh is 12 lbs. Now suppose 100 head of cattle, 
averaging 1000 Ibs. each, cost 22 cts. per pound, 
ae, 00 
100 head consume 6000 Ths. of mush 

per day for 90 days, which is equal 

to 1,574 bushels of ear corn, counting 

68 Ibs. to the bushel, which at 30 cts. 


sewer eee eeee ** 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


per bushel, costs........cccceeee- 476 40 
22} tons of hay costs say $6 on the 

PE er rn ne re ee eer 135 00 

| Use of horse 3 months. Reh eRe MER ES 33 33 

|One man’s w ages 3 months........+. 90 00 

Cost of building and fixtures. vase eo 2, SUOO We 
3 months’ interest on the above sum, at 

G DEP COME. wos wcccccvecsecccsess 67 27 


| $4,552 00 


The 


100 head of cattle at the end of 3 
| months gained 300 Ibs. to the head, 

| making in all 130,000 Ibs. of fat cat- 

| tle, worth say 4} cts. per pound .... $5,525 00 
| From which deduct the whole 
SMOVS 2 oe wics 
| 4 


cost as 
4,552 00 


Allow nothing for the building and fix- 


tures, and we find a profit of....... $973 00 
Add the building and fixtures, which are 
| worth all they cost............... 1,000 00 


And we find the handsome sum on the ————— 
3 months’ business in net profit.... .$1,973 00 
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Short-Horn Cow, Strawberry. P 


STRAWBERRY—Roan, bred by Gov. A. Trimble, the property of R. G. Corwin, Lebanon, O., 
calved Sept. 8th, 1842, got by Greenholme Experiment (2075), out of imp. Strawberry, by Thorp 


(2757),—Young Wildfire, by Young Rockingham 


Henry (301). 





Vermont Horses for the West. 





_ Mr. Wm. Hill of Vt., is about to introduce to 

the Western world, the Morgan General and Gold- 
en Eagle of Vt. It may be expected they will 
pass through Ohio about the 15th of April, on 
their way to Northern Illinois. Gentlemen are 
respectfully invited to give these horses a glimpse 
at least, as they pass to their respective fields.— 
The General is a Morgan horse, 10 years old; 
weight, 1,280 lbs.; color, light chestnut. He was 
the get of the Comet or Billy Root horse; the 
Root by the Sherman Morgan, whose hide is now 
stuffed and exhibited at the great Agricultural 
Fairs in America. He is allowed by good judges 
to be the boldest and best patterned horse in Ver- 
mont, if not in America. He has the Morgan 
look and characteristics. The Hagle was got by 
the General. He is 4 years old past; weighs 
about 1,200 Ibs. ; color, chestnut. He needs only 
to be seen to give him such publicity as he de- 
serves. The Morgan Lion which I sold in De- 
cember last to C. A. Van Dorn 
was also the get of the General. An account 
of his progeny may be expected to be published 
soon, 

The Flying Lady of Vt., was purchased by me 
in January last of Abel Carpenter. I am _ pre- 
pared to sell her and forfeit $500 if she will not 
trot her mile in 2.30s. Color black; weight, in 
good trim, 1,100 lbs. ; 15 hands, good, in height. 
Respectfully yours, 

Ws. HI. 


of Alabama, 


2547),—by Comus,—by Denton (198),—by 


Heatn’s Mowrnc Macuine, has been on exhibition 

|in this city for a few days past, and we have examined 
lit closely. It is no new acquaintance of ours, except 
lin some of its parts. When we lived in Trumbull 
County some eight years ago, Mr. Heath was our next 
neighbor, and we saw the development of his inven- 
tion from day to day, and know him to be a Mechanic 
in the right sense of the term. And we should judge 
by the looks of this specimen, that Mr. Henderson 
knows how to get them up. 


We notice that Mr. A. H. Caryl, the flax-machine 
man of Sandusky, has invented a raker for this ma- 
chine, so that it will be a convertable machine and 
Of Mr. Caryl’s improvement the Scien- 
“The platform is composed of 
The rake teeth pro- 
ject up through the slats, and the head to which the 
teeth are attached is moved back and forth beneath 
The 
teeth in their forward movement project through the 
slats and sweep the straw that may have accumulated 
‘on the platform off to the ground. On their return 
‘movement the rake teeth turn down below the slats 
so as not to touch the straw, but they suddenly rise 
‘again, when the forward movement commences.— 
| This sudden rise and fall of the rake teeth is accom- 
‘plished by means of a weight which is alternately 
wound up and discharged by the movement of the ma- 
chine. This is a good improvement. 


self-raker 
tific American says: 
wooden slats slightly separated. 


the platform, by means of peculiar mechanism. 
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Our Live Stock and Railroads. 


Ohio is now traversed in every direction by rail- 
roads, leading to great markets. 
railroads in Ohio, are connected at once with the 
great central market, (Cincinnati,) and with all the 
Atlantic markets, from Boston to New Orleans.— 
The products of Ohio hogs are exported to Wil- 
mington, N. C., by its connection with Baltimore, 
and to Columbus, Ga., through Nashville, Tenn. 

Now, the immediate effect of Ohio railroads has 
been to double the value of every acre of land 
within ten miles of the road. This is a well ascer- 
tained fact. Nothing can be clearer than if the 
railroads of Ohio were all taken away, the land on 
their borders would not bring half their present 
value. 

Having premised this much of the leading cause 
of increased wealth in Ohio, we proceed to show 
the reality, by the increased value of animals. In 
this species of property the mode of assessment 

makes no difference. Animals are always assessed 
at nearly their true value. This being the case, 
we extract from the last Auditor’s Report the num- 
ber and value of animals in the years 1852 and 
1855, by which the comparison may be seen : 


1852. 1855. Increase. 
Horses........... 402,695 624,746 55 per cent. 
Mules....... ; 2.992 5,315 80 
CO 1,093,218 1.791.189 65 ‘“ 
ae . 2,498,792 2.195.769 Decrease, 
Sheep ...........3,050,796 4,337.943 40 per cent. 


In this table there is an immense increase in the 
aggregate number, but a falling off in hogs. The 
reason of this is quite obvious. When corn (which 
feeds hogs) cannot be carried to market, hogs are 
almost the sole consumers. They must be raised 
to eat the corn, and driven to market on foot. But 
when corn can be carried to market, and has a 
cash value, many farmers will not be troubled with 
them, preferring to sell their corn. The great in- 
crease is in 
greatly enhance in value, by giving them an imme- 
diate cash market. 

Let us now compare the moneyed value of these 
animals: 














1852. 1855. Increase, 
Horses. $16,863,796 $31,415,004 90 per cent. 
males...... 125,925 303,125 140 “ 
Gattle........ 10,097,858 18,902,006 80 «* 
BOND. civtes cvs 5,624,790 3,531,562 Decrease. 
Sheep 3,581,385 5,664,829 60 per cent. 
Aggregate. ...$31,293,754 $56,615,620 50 per cent. 
It appears, then, that the value of animal prop- 


erty in Ohio increased fifty per cent. in three years; 
an increase much beyond that of the population, 
or even of the general wealth of the State in that 
time. 
this, a parallel increase in railroads. 


Turning 


back to 1851, the year preceding the valuation of 


1852, which was made on the Ist of June, 1852, 
we find that prior to the valuation of 1852 there 
was no railroad communication between Ohio and 
the Atlantic markets. Neither the Lake Shore 
Railroad, the Ohio & Pennsylvania, the Ohio Cen- 
tral, the Pennsylvania Central, nor the Baltimore 
& Ohio were completed. The instantaneous and 
powerful influence of completing those communica- 
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2.700 miles of 


sattle and horses, which the railroads | 


|roam in a state of nature. 


Now, we wish to mark, in connection with’ 


Od 
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tions on the wealth and commerce of Ohio, can 
now be distinctly seen. The same influence ex- 
tends, though in a less degree, through all the mi- 
nor connecting roads. The value of the 2,700 
miles of railroad in Ohio is to the State not less 
than two hundred and fifty millions; although the 
actual cost does not exceed one hundred millions. 
But we must pass on to a consideration of the ex- 
ports of animal products from this State. 

We estimate the exports of animal products from 
Ohio to be as follows: 


<LLPALSS , PPLLALLPL LOLS 


1852 1855. 
POUGIR sks ecble sos CS Te a eee 500,000 
Beef 0 Cates ..oicc cacinse sss. $2,394.750 $4.370.000 


9,180,000 
940,000 
8.000.000 


Pork, Lard, Lard Oil and Hogs. 7,994,290 
Butter, Cheese and Tallow .... 750,000 
Sa SWE aMnWe wn Sarees 05% 2,100,000 





Aggregate Export ........... $13,239,040 


This is about 30 per cent. of the assessed value 
of the animals. But it must be remembered that 
the export value of animals is not the bare value 
of stock animals, young, old, good and bad; but is 
the value of fat animals, and is therefore the ex- 
port of corn, grass and labor. The export of a fat 
hog from Cincinnati, in the shape of pork and lard, 
is about six fold his average value as a stock hog; 
and hence we find the export value of hogs to be 
double the value of all the stock hogs. In the 
above estimate of exports, we have considered the 
number of animals exported to be about thus: 
ee. FRR Sw Riewe ee 125,000 | Hogs..... .... 700.000 
10,000 | Sheep, (w ool off) . .3.500,000 

In ceniien the above facts we find that the 
railroads are rapidly producing a change in the ag- 
riculture of Ohio. The production of cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, hay, garden crops and fruits, are all 
rapidly increasing ;_ but the product of hogs and 
small grain is relatively diminishing. The reason 
of this will be seen at once, if we compare our ag- 
riculture and markets with those of England. Hay, 
cattle and fruit are every where the products of 
high priced ground. Its exception might be urged 
in the case of the pampas of Brazil, and other 
South American countries; but that is not a case 
in point. There land has no value, and cattle 
In cultivated countries, 
however, as land increases in value, the cattle, hay 


$17,960,000 


and fruit pay more profit than any other products, 


and the moment there is a market for them, (which 
in Ohio has been produced by railroads,) these 
crops, in time, raise the value of lands. This is 
seen wherever fat cattle and hay are raised. 

We close this article with the proposition that 
the railroads of Ohio have returned three-fold their 
entire cost to the people—Cin. Railroad Record. 


o 
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Sensip_e TaLK.—In this age of enlightenment 
there is very little excuse for farmers to be igno- 
rant of the nature of the soil they cultivate and the 
proper manures for it, the demands of the different 
grains and roots and their natural rotation. The 
thrifty farmer will not embarrass himself by the 
purchase of adjoining land, when his sheep need 
shelter and his grain rots in the stack, nor yet 
when his fences are not staked and ridered, nor 
his own abode commodious, comfortable and home 
like—Ashland Times. 
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Glanders in Horses. 


Mr. Eprror:—The question is often asked, Is 
the Glanders in Horses catehing ? 
years ago I began to have this question asked me, 
and have observed it ever since with varied opin- 
ion. I have seen a glandered horse work beside 
his mate three years, stalled and fed together, with- 
out taking the disease. I have seen glandered 
horses purchased by men who did not believe the 
disease contagious, and in a short time have all his 
work horses glandered. I have seen horses that I 
thought caught the infection by being hitched in a 
glandered stall. I have doctored glandered horses 
that no doubt communicated it to my hostler. 1 
have in two instances communicated it to other 
horses by innoculation on the septum, after scari- 
fying. Iam now a firm believer that any horse 
will take the contagion by innoculation in any 
part of the head. I applied it to one back of the 
ears, Which made a rapid and large swelling, ap-| 
pearing to affect the membranes of the eyelids and 
nose; the horse died with a broken leg which he | 
had broke one day prev ious to the experiment. 1} 
also am satisfied that it is extreme ‘ly dangerous to 
horses that have any sores about their nose, mouth | 
or lips, or even in a high fevered condition of a 
chronic character, and it would be most certain to 
be taken by all horses having the colt distemper, 
or catarrhal fever, if exposed. I have ever con- 
sidered it an imposition upon community to see a 
glandered horse from home, or hitched at a com- 
mon or public hitching post. 

Are the glanders curable? To this question I 
would answer, it depends upon circumstances 
like all other diseases, it does assume an incurable 
stage. Either from want of knowledge of it, or 
faith to try, or avcorrect and thorough | treatment, 
most glandered horses do die. I have made it a 
matter of interest for many years to dissect and 
examine all the phenomena in the dead patient.— 
After examining five glandered heads and bodies, | 
I am bold to say the al: unders is nothing more or 
less than cankered ulceration of the me »mbr ines of | 
the head. I have examined those where the en- 


tire membranes, fleshy parts and soft bones were | 


entirely consumed, and the disease preying upon | 
the hard bones, the infiammation extending to the! 
brain, which causes the death of the animal. It is} 
frequently the case where the glandered horse's 
blood is high, or by taking cold, or a fever sets in, 
the horse soon dies with congestion of the brain, 
which is seldom recognized by the groom. 

I am of the opinion that glanders are a more 
simple disease than most authors claim them to be. 
I have known some cured of one and two years’ 
standing, by administering the medicine with a 
syringe and probang. Medicines thus administered | 
which are calculated to allay the inflammation and | 
destroy the canker, will with a proper medication 


of the system, overcome this disease in a shorter| 


time than many would expect. One thing I have} 
found invariable through a practice of 20 years ;| 
that is, if a horse has glanders, or any external ul-| 
ceration of a chronic character, the internal organs 
are in perfect health. On the contrary, if the 
horse appears extremely fine and sound externally, 


More than 20} 
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lit is best to examine 
| Ness, 


closely for internal unsound- 

[ Advice gratis:] | Never doctor your horse 

until you are satisfied you understand his com- 

plaints. Good nursing is more safe than harsh 

treatment. W. PIERCE. 
Portage Co., April, 1856. 





Corn Stalks for Heaves. 





I have found corn stalks to be the very best 
winter fodder that can be given to horses. A long 
time since, when Jesse Buel published the Albany 
Cultivator, a communication appeared in that paper 
recommending corn stalks “as a cure for heaves,” 
upon which Mr. Buel remarked, “that his hack 
horse being afflicted with that troublesome com- 
plaint, had been fed on corn stalks for one year, 
during which time he had shown no signs of 
heaves,” and added, “we do not say the horse is 
cured, but this we do say, that since he has been 
so fed he has exhibited no indications of heaves.” 
|| (1 quote from memory.) 
| I had about that time purchased a fine young 
mare for $20—the lowness of the price was in con- 
| seque nce of her being afflicted with heaves. She 
was immediately fed on corn stalks, and the heaves 
‘disappeared, and she did half the work of a farm 
of 80 acres, besides all the running round, as her 
mate in the harness was used for breeding. Two 
years after she was sold for $70. The advance of 
$50 I ptt down as the net profit on one year’s sub- 
scription to an agricultural paper—enough to pay 
for one nearly if not quite a life time, should noth- 
ing else of value have been derived. 

[ Am. Agriculturist. J. W. De Le Ree. 





~2=eo 
Tue YeLtow Locust.—Mr. S. Cune, of Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt., writes the Country Gentleman as fol- 
jlows : 
“] will tell you how I managed to get a grove 
lof yellow Locust trees. About twenty years ago, 
'[ sowed half a pound of locust seeds in beds, the 
same as I sow beets or carrots. I prepared my 
seed by pouring hot water on it and letting it stand 
|a few hours. The next spring, I took up my seed- 
\ling trees, and set them out on a piece of ground 
that was so poor that it would hardly turf over. I 
|plowed some furrows twelve or fifteen feet apart, 
|laid the roots of my seedling trees into them, about 
| two feet apart, covered them with my hoe, righted 
|them up with my hands and let them go without 
further cultivation. At this time I have a beau- 
\tiful grove of trees, straight and thrifty, and many 
lof them long enough for fence posts. The effect 
‘on the land is wonderful. It produces ten times 
the feed it did before the trees were set out.— 
| When I took possession of my farm, I found that 
| ae re had been skinned until it was almost worth- 
Now it produces double the feed of any acre 
of pasture Ihave. I take no little pride in show- 
‘ing my trees, and the luxuriant growth of white 
iclover under them.” 


A Goopv Txrovert.—* Though it be not in 
irene power,” said Marcus Aurelius, “to be a nat- 
‘uralist, a poet, an orator, or a mathematician, it is 
in your power to be a virtuous man, which is the 
best of all.” 
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the State Board of Agriculture met at Cleveland re-| Competent to the task that awaits them, and1 am glad 
cently, and made arrangement to hold the next State to see that you are alive to their improvement.” 

Fair upon the same ground occupied in 1852. 
is avery convenient location, being in the eastern! 


part of the city, accessible from all parts, and will not our correspondent Brown of Belmont, about his potato 
be muddy in case of wet weather. 








and other fixtures were provided for. 


nation of a beautiful colored lithograph portrait of| 
Messrs. Melendy’s Horse, Cuamrion Brack Hawk. 


original Bell which ru 
Ohio, at its sitting in old Chillicothe. 


Mr. H. for many years. 





S. Senate, has our thanks for several packages of 
choice seeds, put up under direction of the U. S. Pat-| and effectually protects the banks. 
ent Office. 
missioner of Patents for like favor. 


of New Lyme, took home that nice cow and calf from 


antecedents are right. 


year : 
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A Dish of Hash. 


<auanie 
| We are glad to note the good influence of 

} 

Tue CULTIVATOR AMONG THE Boys. 

“The Ohio Culti- 
|vator is making an impression in these parts which 
| will speak for itself some day, and if you will favor us 


C. Lewis, of Clinton Co., says: 


with a visit, you may have the pleasure of seeing the 
effects of your present labors in behalf of Agriculture. 
I find it much easier to procure subscribers among the 
younger class of farmers, than those who have become 
|more fixed in their notions. Young America cannot 
| wear the old garments nor use the old implements 


reese” 


The Editors Table. 
- ________— ss that have served the past generations. They must 


Next Stare Farr.—The Executive Committee of have a better and more thorough instruction, to be 


This “GREAT Potato Story.” 
The Rural New Yorker pitches into the report of 


Suitable buildings story, and makes a great show of figures from some 
A horse ring later reports of his own, about Merino potatoes.— 


will be constructed, a third of mile in circuit, which is Please, Bro. Moore, we don’t pit our fine Mercers 
a trifle larger than that in this place last year. 


‘against your Long Johns. Such stuff is not fit for our 
“Dish of Hash.” 

But our friend Reeve, of Franklin Co., Iowa, sends 
us a big potato story, which is at the Rural’s service : 
We have also from Hiram Harris of this county, the |” Last Spring one of my neighbors cut six large pota- 
ng in the first Legislature of toes in pieces of one eye each, and planted them, and 
last Fall he dug from them eight bushels of nice po- 


Our Mvsevm has been further enriched by the do-| 


It is a large | 
7 ° . ‘ P _ Mot So oe . ” 

él, and has been an heir loom in the family of| ‘toes. That is what Iowa can do. 

| GRASS FOR EMBANKMENTS. 


I have seen it stated somewhere that the dykes of 
Denmark are overgrown and prevented from wearing 
away by a plant, which forms a complete web or mat, 
Is that plant 
We are also under obligation to the Com-| grown in this country, or do you know of anything 
\similar which would be available to protect bluffs and 
4 |embankments ? Yours truly, 
SHort-Horns 1x Asutasuta.—When Jerry Dodge, ‘Tuscarawas Co., O. O. P: Taytor. 

P : F | We discussed this question last year, at the sugges- 
Jerry Duncan of Ky., our excellent friend N. E. tion of Mr. Neff of Cincinnati, in relation to railroad 
French of Lenox, set his heart on matching that lead, | embankments. 


AcKNowLEDGMENTS.—Hon. Geo. E. Pugh of the U. | 


; We know nothing of the Denmark 
and now he has gone and done it ; for we are told he plant, spoken of by our correspondent. Mr. McCul- 
has bought Second Duke, by Halton, dam Agate, of 8. lough of Cincinnati, advised to sow to Kentucky blue 


P. Chapman, of Madison Co.,N. Y. We cannot say grass, with a little mixture of white clover. This 
just how this bull looks, but one thing is certain, his would form a good sod in places south of this latitude, 
but further north the blue grass does not mat so well. 
Corumsus HorticutturaL Socrery.—The annual; After a severe Winter, it is well to look to the qual- 
meeting of this Society was held at the Society’s| ity of the 

room on Saturday evening, April 5th. The follow- Seep Corn FOR PLANTING, 

ing gentlemen were chosen officers for the current) Qn which subject our friend Creswell of Greene 
Co., writes: ‘“ Having some apprehensions that the 
President—M. B. Bateham. \vitality of seed corn might be affected, I concluded to 
Vice Presidents—Benjamin Blake, Alex. E. Glenn. | test it by planting some in a hot bed. The specimen 
Treasurer—Henry C. Noble. selected was from a field of standing corn, which stood 
Recording Secretary—Robert Hume. Every 
Corresponding Secretary—Henry C. Noble. | grain proved to be good, not one failed to sprout. I 
Councii—Francis Stewart, George Gere, William think there need be no fears about any that was well 
G. Deshler. |matured and thoroughly dried before the cold weather 
Garden Committee—Henry C. Noble. | set in.” 


| exposed to all the severity of the past winter. 
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STILL IN Punsurs or Hoes. 

L. W. Oldham of Selma, Clark Co., has a nice 
large breed of hogs called the Liverpool breed. A sow 
of this breed was reported for a first class premium at 
the last State Fair. These crossed with the Irish 
Graziers make a fine animal, and we learn are quite 
commonly met with in that part of Clark and the ad- 
joining region of Greene and Fayette. 

Horse Opitvary. 

Soon after our settlement in Ohio—some 18 years 
ago—in connection with our friend Smalley of Ash- 
tabula Co., we came in possession of an Indian pony 
mare, then said to be over 21 years old, but at that 
time one of the liveliest and best going horses, saddle 
or harness, we ever handled. She has continued in 
service ever since, and having attained the goodly 
age of 40 years, Mr. S. announces her quiet de- 


mise, and says the friends of the deceased have ap-| 


pointed me to write her biography, which I do in man- 
ner and form as above. Now please send me her 
shoes for a keepsake, and inscribe upon her grave in 
good Pottowattamie, 

“ WapreE wyon !—CHITTE-WAH Boo !” 
Which being interpreted into the language of the 
Ashtabulas, is supposed to mean 
“Goop ByE !—Susscrise FoR THE Onto CuttivaTor!” 


a 


Free Importation of Wool, 


We promised in last No. of the Cultivator to say | 
something on the proposed project of taking off the| 
duty on imported Wool, without changing the impost| 


on woolen goods. The effect of this measure seems 
a very plain one to us, in our simplicity, and we find 
the same view is taken of it by every one else whose 
opinions we have been able to consult, who have any 
interest in the production of Wool. If this measure 
is for the especial benefit of producers, it seems strange 


to us that our intelligent Wool Growers have never! 


been able to see it in that light. 

It is only in relation to the interest of the Agricul- 
turist, that we can consent to discuss the question.— 
The project was brvached by the Secretary of the 


Treasury in his annual Report on Finances, and has 


since been brought before Congress in the form of a 
Bill by Senator James of Rhode Island. It meets 
with especial favor among Manufacturers, and the 
leading Eastern papers insist that it is the true pana- 


cea for the ills and fluctuations incident to the Wool) 


Market. Of the latter part of this proposition we 
have not the least doubt. Take off the duty on for- 
eign Wool, and the home fluctuations of prices would 
cease, just as the Eagle would cease to soar, when a 
rifle ball has pierced his vitals! But our unsophisti- 
cated farmers are not anxious to secure “ uniformity 
of prices,” when that uniformity is certain to be the 
lowest possible rate. Some of them remember the 
beautiful uniformity of prices when corn was 10 cents 


a bushel and wheat 25 cents, and they are not in any W 


hurry to return to those good old times. That was a 
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eers, and as it seemed a eee of penal 
was cheerfully put up with. But now that we have 
got a way to market, Government proposes to step in 
and block our enterprise, by saying that we shall sell 
our material in direct competition with foreign pro- 
ducers. Of this we would not so much complain, if 
Government did not at the same time say that for 
what we want to buy in the same line we shall pay, in 
addition to the trade price, a tax of 30 per cent. _ Pol- 
iticians may mystify this question as much as they 
please, it seems to us the plainest discrimination 
against the agricultural interest of the country. It is 
none the less unjust because the burden falls upon a 
large number of individuals. They will divide its 
force and eventually turn their industry in other chan- 
nels. We are a producing people, and with our cheap 
lands and comparatively high price of labor, the fos- 
tering of production should be the highest interest of 
the Nation. Especially with us of the West, the near- 
er we can bring the consumer to the product in its 
first divergency from the soil, without the investment 
|of human labor, the greater is the profit to the pro- 
\ducer. Every day’s labor that we expend upon mate- 
rial after it has become a perfect product, is so much, 
| proportionally, from the profit as it would have been if 
disposed of directly from the soil. The self directing 
energy of the soil is the mine and laboratory of our 
| wealth, and on this special question, we have wool to 
sell and fabric to buy. All we ask is that both tran- 
|sactions may be had upon the same basis—both free 
or both taxed alike. 

It has become the policy of Legislation to look more 
|after the interests of Commerce and Trade, than in- 
'ternal affairs. These interests are represented by 
powerful corporations and associations, while Agri- 
culture, which underlies all real prosperity, is isolated 
and individualized, with no common head or common 
voice, to demand the consideration it merits. If it 
| were capable of one half the concentration possessed 
by other lesser interests which now control legislation, 
Agriculture would put forth a giant hand, and no combi- 
nation of existing powers could withstand its supremacy. 


Wool Growing has been pursued in this country as 
a scientific system for many years, by which means 
we have some of the best conditioned flocks in the 
world, and if this business is left free to its own enter- 
prises, they will continue so. But who so stupid that 
cannot predict the effect of this unequal project !— 
Remove the possibility of a profitable pursuit of wool 
growing, and you destroy these flocks which have cost 
the labor and skill of long years to establish, and 
when this destruction is once accomplished, you may 


look in vain for the advent of another race of Wells 


and Dickinsons, of Atwoods, Taintors, Hammonds, 
Jewetts, Binghams, Sanfords, Ladds, and hundreds 
that we could name, whose skill and perseverance 
have raised our young nation to a par with the Old 
orld, in the face of every obstacle. It is false that 
the Wool Growers demand this measure, they know 


necessity arising from the isolated position of our pion-| their own interest better. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Planting Grape Vines. 


A majority of the grape vines that have been grow- 
ing as much as eight or ten years in this part of Ohio, 
are now nearly or quite worthless, the fruit generally 


I am often 
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ut is nevertheless sometimes affected, which can 
" 


only be guarded against by planting the trees so 
deep that the point at which thes are tngratted is 
the ot the soil. The ye 
would however seem to be the only one positively 
| reliable in the severest climate. 

| Cherry trees have also suffered greatly through- 
jout the West, the past two winters. The cause of 
\this I think can be readily traced to the general 
|but erroneous choice we have hitherto made of the 
| Mazzard stock, a native of southern Europe, and 
itender in its character, in lieu of adopting the Pru- 
\nus Mahaleb, a very rustic native of the north of 
Europe. The former has perished in most in- 
stances, whereas the latter has passed the hardest 
winters unscathed. S. COFMAN. 
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falling off or rotting before ripening. " , n 
. . | WNSpring Grove Nursery, Carroll, O. 
asked to explain the cause of this, and most persons pring urove vursery, Varro 
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attribute the evil to unfavorable seasons ; but as vines Vettenh Bite. 


in some localities bear fine crops every season, the 


fault is evidently in the soil or culture. Of all the bedding out plants, the Verbena is our 


Insufficient pruning, and allowing the vines to over- | favorite, it always meets us with such a lively look.— 
bear while young, has already been spoken of as one | Make a bed somewhere in front of the door where you 
frequent cause of the early decline of grape vines, or| pass it often, putin half a dozen varieties, from daz- 
their failure to ripen the fruit. \zling crimson to paley pink, and you will have a sight 
But a still deeper and more common error among that will make you glad, a thousand times before snow 
amateur planters, is the failure to provide sufficient | falls next Winter. 
depth and drainage of the soil for the roots to extend 


Dexter Snow, of Chicopee, Mass., the great Ver- 
themselves in. 


bena man, has sent us his catalogue for 1856, from 
| which we extract the following instructions : 


Attention to this matter is particularly 
requisite where the subsoil is compact and clayey, as 


| 

is generally the case in Central Ohio, Indiana, etc.—| “The plants put out in the Spring, should be young, 
Experienced vignerons understand this ; hence we strong and healthy, — ee ee = — become 
. . . |exhausted by constant bloom in the house during win- 

find that before planting a vineyard, they trench the | Pes ; e 
2 —_— ° Riis jigs ter; (cuttings struck in February or first of March are 
soil from two to three feet in depth, and in many |hest’) They must have full exposure to the sun, from 
cases put in some porous material at the bottom to se-| sunrise till sunset, for they will not thrive in the shade. 
cure drainage—such as stones, brickbats, bones, old |The soil should be light and deep, and composed of 
cielo iliin die ae | loam, leaf mould from the woods, (or well rotted chip 

ar, c ( , etc. | a . ° ° 
an br , : |dirt,) and fine white or silver sand. An occasional 
Mr. Jacobs, a German residing six miles west of| watering with liquid manure, made by dissolving one Ib. 
Columbus, who has the best vineyard in this vicinity,|of guano in 10 gallons of water, (letting it stand 24 
uses rotten wood, as the cheapest material at hand for | hours before using,) to _be applied once a week, will 
|be found beneficial. The soil should be kept loose 

this purpose. His ground is white oak clay, surface about them, and well worked after a heavy rain 

rolling but not hilly. He trenches three feet in depth, | Complaints are often made by persons who attempt 
and puts in six inches of rotten wood at the bottom. |to grow Verbenas, that their plants do not thrive ; that 
His vines flourish finely, and produce good crops. | they make scarce any growth, producing but few flow- 
, : mia ; |ers, and are often destroyed by lice at the roots. This 
In planting a small number of vines, pains should| ...y be the case with many, vet nine times out of ten 
be taken to prepare the ground to a sufficient breadth |these are the effect, and not the cause; for if the 
as well as depth, so that the roots can extend them-| plants are treated as directed above, viz: 


selves freely in search of food—say 10 feet or more in| 
each direction. 


placed in 
good soil, where they can have a full exposure to the 
; _,,|8un’s rays, a profusion of flowers will be the result.— 
A mere hole dug into a clay subsoil! 4 jjttle care and attention in cultivating this beautiful 
|flower will be amply repaid in the unrivalled beauty 
| with which it will clothe the flower garden, and in the 
|gladness which it will give in viewing its brilliant 
- | blossoms, after all other gems of the garden have been 
Nurserymen in the West will need to be careful | nipped and despoiled by the frosts of Autumn. 
in the future, in their selection of stocks whereon | —— -- 
to bud the different classes of trees, in a degree 
quite equal to the care requisite to the selection of 
the varieties which they determine to propagate. 
Pears on pear stocks are seldom injured, and the 
stock is seldom or never affected. Pears on the 
ordinary kinds of quince, are often winter-killed at 
the root, or at the neck near the ground, immedi- 
ately below the bud, unless in favored soil and sit- 
uation. The Angers quince is much more rugged, 
Se 


is of little use. M. B. B. 
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Hardiness of Stocks for Grafting. 


nensicowicteleattapanitteiellltics 
YeLtow Stripep Bue.—A correspondent 
sends us the following method of keeping off the 
bug from melon vines: “ Take black cotton wad- 
ding, which may be purchased at any store for two 
or three cents per sheet, split and cut it into square 
pieces, large enough to cover the hill; put a little 
soil about the edges to keep the wind from blowing 
it away. By this means the vines thrive well, and 
are free from the bug.”— Gen. Farmer. 
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The American Pomological Society. 


Srxtn Session. 

In conformity with a resolution passed at the 
last meeting of this National Association, the Sixth 
Session wiil be held in Rochester, New York, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, the twenty-fourth day of 
September next, at 10 o'clock A. M., and will con- 
tinue for several days. 

Among the objects of this meeting are the fol- 
lowing: To bring together the most distinguished 
Pomologists of our land, and, by a free interchange 
of experience, to collect and diffuse such researches 
and discoveries as have been recently made in the 
science of Pomology—to hear the Reports of the 
various State Committees and other district asso- 
ciations—to revise and enlarge the Society's cata- 
logue of Fruits—to assist in determining the syno- 
nymes by which the same fruit is known in Amer- 
ica or Europe—to ascertain the relative value of 
varieties in different parts of our country—what 
are suitable for particular localities—what new 
sorts give promise of being worthy of dissemina- 
tion*and, especially, what are adapted to general 
cultivation. 

All Pomological, Horticultural, Agricultural, and 
other kindred associations of the United States, and 
of the British Provinces, are requested to send 
such number of delegates as they may deem expe- 
dient; and nurserymen, and all other persons in- 
terested in the cultivation of fruit, are invited to 


be present, and to participate in the deliberations | 


of the Convention. 

Members and delegates are requested to forward 
specimens of fruits grown in their respective dis- 
tricts, and esteemed worthy of notice ; also, papers 
descriptive of their mode of cultivation—of diseases 
and insects injurious to vegetation—of remedies for 
the same, and also to communicate whatever may 
aid in promoting the objects of the meeting. 
contributor is requested to make out a complete 
list of his specimens, and present the same with 
his fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered 
may be submitted to the meeting as soon as prac- 
ticable after its organization. 

Packages of fruits and communications may be 
addressed as follows: “For the American Pomo- 
logical Society, care of W. A. Reynolds, Esq., 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, Rochester, 
N. Y.” 

Delegations will please forward certificates of 
their appointment, either to the above, or to the 
undersigned at Boston. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the 
Society, and of receiving its Transactions, may do 
so by remitting to the Treasurer, Thomas P. 
James, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa., the admission fee 
of two dollars, for biennial, or twenty dollars for 
life membership. MarsHatyt P. WILDER, 

H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, See’y. President. 

Boston, Mass., March 15, 1856. 

——ea-e 

PEAS SHOULD BE PLantED Deer.—The Odio 
Farmer says : 

“In the culture of peas, one old routine is al-' 
most invariably practiced, viz: Plant them about 
two inches under ground, in drills, and as they, 


Each | 


equipped the voyage.” 
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crow, draw earth up to them, so that when they 
come into bearing, and just when they require the 
most nourishment, moisture, ete., they get the 
least, for all showers of rain, by means of the drills 
or ditches, run rapidly off the ground, and the sun 
has far more effect in drying rapidly after rains ; 
to these add the fact that a shallow planting, and 
so drawing up earth afterward, nearly all the roots 
are near the surface ; hence, early maturity, and 
as early decay. Experiments in planting, four 
years, at different depths, have shown that the pea 
will grow freely in good, mellow, loamy soil, at a 
depth of one foot ; but at the same time, we would 
recommend planting in generality of soils, at say, 
six to eight inches deep; by so doing, your peas 
will come as early as when planted only two inch- 
es deep—will grow stronger, produce more, and 
continue longer.” 


-7eo-+ - 
Farm Book-keeping. 

S. D. Harris :—In the discussion and proposed 
amendments to the common school law, by the 
members of our Legislature, I find not one word 
said, or motion made, to introduce a system of 
book-keeping, whereby our sons and daughters 
may become qualified to transaet business cor- 
rectly, and avoid a multitude of neighborhood dis- 
putes and expensive litigation. There is probably 
no one branch of knowledge so much needed, (es- 
pecially among the farming community,) as a cor- 
rect system of keeping accounts. 

The farmer should not only know how he stands 
with his neighbor and his merchant, ete., but he 
should know how he stands with himself; what is 
the cost of his corn, wheat, beef, pork, butter, ete., 
as well as his tobacco and whiskey, tea and coffee. 
This will not be done until our common school 
teachers are required to be qualified for teaching 
single and double entry book-keeping. 

Whether it is the business of the school board to 
introduce such amendments, or that legislative ac- 
tion is required first, I know not, but that it is es- 


/sentially requisite, 1 am well convinced, not only 
|by theory but by sad experience. 


Hoping this 
suggestion may call attention to the subject, I re- 
main yours, J. A. HepGes. 

Cincinnati, April, 1856. 

Remark —Mr. Hedges is right, and now is a good 
time of the year for every Farmer to begin by keeping 
an account of his stock and field expenses and in- 
comes, as well as those of his household and other 
trade. The last Report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture contains some good forms of Farm Book- 
keeping.—Eb. 

‘ ee 

The New England Farmer says that common 

hard soap applied to the end of a recently pruned 


_vine will effectually stop the bleeding. 


“A man discovered America, but a woman 
So every where—man ex- 
ecutes the performances, but woman trains the 
man. Every effectual person, leaving his mark 


on the world, is but another Columbus, for whose 


furnishing some Isabella, in the form of his moth- 


er, lays down her jewelry, her vanities, her com- 
fort. 
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We have watched 


Miscellany, 


and waited for Spring a long 
while. We caught the first valid demonstration of 
her Ladyship away down in Kentucky last week, 
where the warm zephyrs lifted our straggling locks, 
and brought to our ears the low music of the turtle 
doves. But the Spring did not stop there—no, no, she 
is not so partial, for when we came into the lower 
Valley of the Miami she had been there before us, and 
left her signet upon a thousand things, which were 
springing into life and beauty. Once more at home 
and Spring is here too; our lilac buds are teeming 
just ready to burst their imprisoned leaves, while the 
neglected rose vines call for immediate attention. 
That was a double winter to the little folks. First 
Master Lv insisted that he should have a sied ; when 
this novelty had fulfilled its mission, he slyly intimated 
—skates. Well, skates suffered as never skates sul- 
fered before, upon icy sidewalks and straitened gut- 
ters; so they had enough of skates, and we notice 
these Winter institutions have gone into Summer 
quarters, and marbles have been inaugurated ; and a 
day or two ago Master Lv rather quietly intimated 
that he “ wanted a ball so bad.” These youngsters 
Well, let them go it; they'll 
And here comes the children’s 


are so progressive. 
never be young again. 
Pony, from Winter quarters in the country, and Jey- 


NIE has brushed the dust from her side-saddle for a 


gallop. 

Let our country girls study well the good lesson in 
the paper from Metta V. Fuller. You must have 
learned to love her like a sister, by this time. And to 
those Invalids who cannot go out to enjoy this open- 
ing of the season, the kind counsel of Mrs. Bateham 
will be most timely and grateful. 


We can fancy a host of our lady readers out at this 
season, scratching among the tulips and rose bushes 
and sage and camomile, and putting in lettuce and 
peas and onions. We would love to have time to go 
out too and catch them at it, and see how they can han- 
dle the garden hoe and spade; for most women are 
just awkward enough at such things to be inter- 
esting. 

Now is the time to make sure of something nice for 
the season. Maybe the boys are too busy, but if the 
girls put their own hands to the work, they will prize 
it more. These winds may be very trying to fair com- 
plexions, but never mind—beauty should be more than 
skin deep, and a good constitution is more to be prized 
than mere good looks. Besides, in this way there is 
a compensation in surrounding beauties, which serve 
as both souvenirs and monitors, to lead the soul to its 
better development and harmony with the external 


world. Even Flowers have amoral lesson often more 


effectual than any human teachings, while useful la-| 


bor, however homely, carries its own exceeding great 
reward. 


‘mend them as rivals of their fair city sisters. 
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Between House Cleaning and Garden work, the 
Cultivator Girls will find plenty to do, but they should 
not attempt to do too much of either at once, lest they 
break down in making the attempt. 

2a6e-+ 


A Sister’s Talk to Country Girls. 


Dear CuLTIVATOR:—Soon Spring, the most 
beautiful, will really be with us; for we have 
heard the trumpets of the thunder blown abroad, 
and three or four zephyrs have winged their way 
from the south with letters of perfume under their 
wings, which promise us she is coming in good 
time. 

Then the farmers’ daughters who read the Cul- 
tivator will seareely think so much of és visits, for 
they will be out to welcome the anemones and vio- 
lets, and the silvery-throated birds will be their 
daily companions. 

The farmers’ daughters are soon to be the life 
as well as the pride of the country—a glorious 
race of women which no other land can show. I 
seek not to flatter them; for before they can be- 
come this, they will have to make earnest effort of 
one or two kinds. ‘There are some who depreciate 
their condition, and some who have a false pride 
in it, because they demand more consideration 
than they merit. A want of intelligence upon all 
the subjects of the day and of a refined education, 
is no more excusable in a country than in a town 
bred girl, in these days of many books and news- 
papers. 

Many girls are discouraged because they can- 
not be sent away from home to boarding schools ; 
but men of superior minds and knowledge of the 
world, would rather have for wives, women well and 
properly educated at home. And this education 
can be had wherever the desire is not wanting. A 
taste for reading does wonders; and an earnest 
thirst after knowledge, is almost certain to attain a 
sweet draught of the “Pierrian Spring.” There 
(is a “farmers’ daughter” in this very room in 
which I am writing, a beautiful, refined and intel- 
lectual woman, in whose girlhood books were not 
as plenty as now, and who obtained her fine edu- 
cation under difficulties which would have discour- 
aged any but one who had as true a love for study. 

I will state why I think the country girls are 
yet to prove the hope of this country. ‘The women 
in towns and cities are becoming so universally un- 
healthy, and so almost universally extravagant, 
foolish, and fashionable, that men are almost in 
despair about getting wives who are not invalids, 
and providing them with what they demand after 
they have married them. Unless a young man has 
the fortune (good or bad) to be the inheritor of 
wealth, he must spend the best bloom of his youth 
in acquiring enough “to start upon,” as people are 
expected to begin now-a-days. Men, even in high 
places, would go to the country for their choice, if 
they met there equal refinement with intelligence. 

| Women are preparing to take a noble stand in his- 
/tory, and they cannot do it in ignorance. 

Town girls have the advantages of more highly 
polished manners and greater accomplishments.— 
But country girls have infinitely more to recom- 
They 
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have more truth, household knowledge and econo- 


my, health (and consequently beauty,) simplicity, 


affection, and freshness of impulse and thought.— 
When they have cultivated minds, they have more 
chances in their favor for good sense and real abil- 
ity, because so much of their time is not demanded 
by the frivolities of society. The added lustre of 
foreign accomplishments could easily be caught by 
such a mind from a very little contact with the 
world. : 

I would not speak as though our farmers’ daugh- 
ters were deficient in education. Many brilliant 
scholars and talented women may be found among 
them,—in New England this is especially so—but 
I would seek to awaken the ambition of all to be- 
come that admired and favored class which they 
ought to be, if they will but unite refined culture 
with their other most excellent graces. 

A sweet country home, with roses and honey- 
suckles trained to climb over it, with good taste, 
intelligence and beauty within, toil enough to in- 
sure health, and leisure enough to court acquaint- 
ance with books and flowers and the loveliness of 
nature ; with peace, plenty and love, is surely one 
of the Paradises which heaven has left for the at- 
tainment of man. M. V. F. 

* eee 


Sickness and Convalescence. 


We do not envy those who have “ never been sick 
a day in their lives.” True, they have been saved 
much suffering, yet they have lost a valuable experi- 
ence. Sickness when rightly improved, is an import- 
ant part of the discipline of life. Its proper tendency 
is to soften the character, to draw out the affections 
and sympathies for others, to develope patience, to 
awaken a sense of dependence upon God, and thus 
increase the exercise of love and faith toward Him, 
enabling us to say, “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.” 

The character, too, often attains a depth and matu- 
rity through sickness which it would not otherwise at- 
tain. Moreover, we have often noticed that the wil- 
low which bends to the earth with every gale that 
sweeps over it, will always lift its head gracefully 
afterward as though nothing serious had occurred, 
while the stately forest tree that laughs at the frail 
willow, though in its might it may weather many a 
gale, has never the power to rise again, when once 
the tempest has laid it low. And thus it is that those 
with frail constitutions will often outlive the hearty 
and robust. 

There is often a degree of thoughtlessness on the 
part of the sick, which not only prevents them from 
recognizing the hand of Him who “ doeth all things 
well,” and thus receiving the benefit designed by In- 
finite Love, but renders them peevish and impatient, 
thus protracting their own illness and sadly marring 
the comfort of those who attend them. 

To every invalid we would say, be patient, and as 
far as possible, cheerful. If you would have sunshine 
reflected around you, let it shine from your own coun- 
tenance. Loving childhood with its happy tones and 
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| winning ways, so delightful in a sick room, will in- 
stinctively shun one who indulges in moroseness, im- 
patience, sullenness or fault-finding, and to adults it is 
no less unpleasant. More sympathy is expended upon 
those who ‘suffer patiently, than upon those whose 
complainings and fretfulness weary the ear. 

Remember the kindness and care of those who min- 
ister to your wants, and repay them with thanks and 
pleasant smiles, instead of taking every thing as a 
matter of course. Overlook neglects, and treasure up 
only the kindnesses, so will all have pleasant thoughts 
of you, and delight to do you service. Who that has 
taken care of such a friend but remembers it with 
pleasure, and delights to do them additional service ? 
Always have a kind tone and pleasant word for every 
one. Itis not impossible, and sickness in adults is 
no excuse for ill nature. 

Be considerate of your nurses, and save their 
strength, putting them to no more labor or trouble 
than is necessary. Do not be over fastidious about 
Watchers are often employed 
where there is no real occasion. 


food or attention. 
Darkness is more 
favorable to recovery than artificial light; the sleep, 
too, is sounder, and if drink or whatever is desired is 
placed within reach of the invalid, this tax might often 
be dispensed with. Affection or a fear of seeming ne- 
glect often prompts the offer when it should be firmly 
declined by the invalid, especially when sickness is 
waning into convalescence. 

ConvaLEscENcE.—W hat a word of hope and cheer ! 
The heart is filled with gratitude for increasing health 
and strength, and with fond anticipations of perfect 
recovery. Relieved from the intensity of suffering, 
there is time for thought. Unoppressed with the cares 
and labors of health, there is opportunity for one of 
the most important works of life—a critical review of 

| the past, a forming of new plans and resolutions for 
ithe future. Now too is the time to test the value of 
all the beautiful passages of prose and poetry, and the 
texts of Scripture that have been memorized. How 
pleasantly they serve to cheer the weary hours. Who 
would not thus be well prepared for the time of lone- 
liness and trial ? 

Do not seek to hurry into health too rapidly, or na- 
ture will rebel and force you into a relapse. The pe- 
riod of convalescence is one of great value ; be not 
impatient with it, but be quiet and easy, enjoying the 
Blessed season—it is like the daybreak of a 
life—the feeble tottering step, the growing 
strength of limb and nerve, the weakness of mind too, 
so easily pleased with trifles, how like childhood !— 


present. 
new 


Let the growth be as valuable and as enduring as that 
of childhood, and haste is of little account. 

Be cautious about exposure—not by heating the 
room till a breath of air will give you cold, or by clos- 
ing the doors and windows tightly; for good ventila- 
tion is all important in a sick room, and if accustomed 
to it, an abundance of fresh air will not hurt, but in- 
There is danger, too, 
What we 


vigorate and do you great good. 
of over caution about exercise, food, etc. 

















mean, is, think and take care for yourself; do not 
leave all this to others, but study your own constitu- 
tion carefully, and watch ycur own health instincts 
We believe nature often points out its own wants, 
when we fail to listen to its promptings, and follow 
Yet 
we must be cautious, lest we take caprice for health 
instinct. The judgment must be exercised about what 
is suitable, and yet there is need that we should indi- 
We all know 


that there are peculiarities of constitution in almost 


the old beaten track, to our own great injury. 


vidualize more in our prescriptions. 


every one, which will accept many things which are 
ordinarily hurtful, and reject others which are com- 
monly beneficial. 

If nature seems to crave any particular food, drink, 
exercise or amusement, we should éry zt, using caution 
as to quantity. We all know, for instance, that until 
lately, cool water was denied to those suffering from 
fever, yet nature unceasingly craved it, and when it 
was by stealth obtained, the patient recruited, till at 
last physicians concluded that nature knew best. 

So with sick children. They often, though not al- 
ways, best understand their own needs, and if they 
shuddered at a cold bath, we should warm it, if they 
crave food, we should say, give it, being careful to se- 
lect that which is light and wholesome ; if they need 
How 
often the little things suffer from want of this or from 
want of a cool bath, and nurses lose their patience 
with the poor sufferers, instead of ascertaining and 
supplying their wants, and soothing them, making al- 


exercise, let father’s stout arms carry them. 


lowance for a fretful convalesence. o. C. 2: 


772ee 
“ We Live in Deeds, not Years.” 

A pleasant, cheerful, lively, generous, charitable- 
minded woman is never old. Her heart is as 
young at sixty or seventy as it was at eighteen or 
twenty; and they who are old at sixty or seventy 
are not made old by time. They are made old by 
the ravages of passion and feelings of an unsocial, 
an ungenerous nature, which have cankered their 
minds, wrinkled their spirits, and withered their 
souls. They are made old by envy, by jealousy, 
by hatred, by suspicions, by uncharitable feelings ; 
by slandering, scandalizing, ill-bred habits; which, 
if they avoid, they preserve their youth to the very 
last, so that the child shall die, as the Scriptures 
say, a hundred years old. There are many old 
women who pride themselves on being eighteen or 
twenty. Pride is an old passion, and vanity is 
gray as the mountains. There are old women 
that have much of either. They are dry, heart- 
less, dull, cold, indifferent. They want the well- 
spring of youthful affection, which is always cheer- 
ful, always active, always engaged in some labor 
of love which is caleulated to promote and dis- 
tribute enjoyment. There is an old age of the 
heart, which is possessed by many who have no 
suspicion that there is any thing old about them; 
and there is a youth which never grows old, a Love 
who is ever a boy, a Psyche who is ever a girl.— 


Life Illustrated. 
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MOFFITT’S PATENT 


Girain Thresher and Separator. 





TTHIS CUT REPRESENTS MY EIGHT HORSE 

Separator, patented in 1852. From its first introduction to 
the preseut time, it has taken the first Premium at all the Ohio 
State Fairs, the World’s Exhibition, at N. Y.1853,and in England, 
where it has received the highest commendations of the Press, 
and all the Agriculturists. 

My Eight Horse late [Improved Patent Separator was introduced 
last season, and with the most satisfactory results, in every re- 
spect proving superior to the original Separator. The improve- 
ments in this Separator are, 1 have dispensed with the use of 
Side-web introduced and used in the original Machine, and also 
much of the smaller Gear that belongs to the original Separator ; 
itis also more than four hundred pounds lighier, has but four 
sinall bands, and is much simpler, and more durable than any other 
machine in use to Thresh, Separate and clean perfectly ready for 
market. : 


FOUR HORSE THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 
The Farmer’s Own Machine. 
This Machine is designed for Farmers’ own use. 
and cleans the grain, delivering it in bags at once. 
PREMIUM OHIO HORSE POWER, 
This Horse Power is decidedly a superior Horse Power in every 
particular, being VERY STRONG, LIGHT RUNNING AND DURABLE It 
has taken several Premiums as a First Class Power for general 
purposes. 
A. B. CRAWEFORD’S PATENT IMPROVED CLOVER 


HULLER. 

Pate: ted 1850, which much supercedes his of 1844, being a self- 
feeder, and much superior in other respects. 

Those wishing to purchase Machines please send your orders 
early. All my Machines are warranted the best, and made of the 
best material. Ali the Journals run on Babbitt Boxes. 

Address the undersigned at Piqua, Miami County, Ohio. 

Apr. 15 4mt JOHN R. MOFFITT. 


It threshes 


THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

OVEY & CO., 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOS- 

ton, again offer for sale this superior Grape, the stock of 

which has been placed in their hands. This very remarkable 

American variety, is the greatest acquisition that has ever been 

made to our HARDY NATIVE GRAPES, and supplies the desider- 

atum so long wanted of a superior table Grape, sufficiently hardy 

to withstand the coldest climate, and early enough to ripen its 
fruit in any part of the Northern or New England States. 

It is four weeks earlier than the Isabella, and about two weeks 
earlier than the Diana; itis fully ripe from the 3d to the 10th of 
September, and fine specimens have been exhibited the last two 
years, at that date, before the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

it is a most vigorous growing vine, perfectly hardy, with bunch- 
es of a large size, handsomely shouldered, often weighing a pound 
each, and with large roundish oval berries, frequently measuring 
an inch in diameter; color very dark, covered with a thick blue 
bloom ; flesh soft, tender and juicy ; flavor very rich and luscious, 
with a fine sprightly aroma. The foliage is large, broad and thick, 
and the berries have never been known to mildew, rot, or drop off, 
under any circumstances, during the five years since it has borne 
fruit. Good judges who have tasted it, pronounce it superior to 
the Isabella in its ripest condition. 

The Concord makes a delicious wine, which has received the 
wagelites approbation of connoisseurs. It has an abundant juice, 
and has yielded twenty bottles of wine to the bushel. 

Fine strong one year old plants, raised from the original vine, 
will be ready for sale April 1, at $2 each, and to the trade at $18 
per dozen, safely packed without charge. 

Gentlemen wishing to purchase in large quantities, will be sup- 


plied at a corresponding price. 
Ap. 15-2tt 
| AWTON’S BLACKBERRY PLANTS WILL 
4 be forwarded to order until the middle of May at the follow- 
ing reduced rates: Half a dozen, $3 dozen, £5; 50 plants, $15; 
100 plants, $25. No charge for packages, and a liberal discount to 
clubs. Descriptive circulars with directions for planting and culti- 
vetion, will be forwarded on application. WM. LAWTON, 
Ap. 15-3tt No. 54 Wail st., or New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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RANDALL & JONES’ 
Patent Corn Planter. 
‘HE EXCELLENT CROPS WHICH GROW 


from its planting, show that it is thorough in its working, as 
well as rapid and easy. ‘Ten or fifteen acres can be planted with 
as nuch ease as one or two by the old method, and far more accu- 
rately, as it check-rows perfectly. Its meiits, as a labor-saving 
implement, reach greatly into the cultivation. A large number ot 
Farmers who use it testify that they cultivate their Corn without 
the use of the hoe just as cleanly as heretofore with it. This is 
due to its accuracy in rowing and close planting. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Near West Liberty, Logan Co., O., 
2d Month, 20th Day, 1556 
I found Randall & Jones’ Patent Corn Planter, which I bought of 
you last spring, to be all that it was represented to be, (and more 
than I expected to find it,) as a profitable, labor-saving machine 
Corn planted with it comes up quicker, and much more evenly, 
and, I might add, is dropped more un formly, than that dropped by 
hand and covered with the hoe ; aud 1s also far more easily tend 
ed, in consequence of the hills being placed so straight in the rows 
I am satisfied that from two-thirds to three fourths of the labor of 
planting is saved by the use of these Planters. Yours truly, 
ASA WILLIAMS. 
Minco Vatiey, Champaign Co., O., } 
3d Mouth, 13th Day, 1856. \ 
Messrs. Waketield & Wilder:—I used last year one of Randall & 
Jones’ Corn Planters, and it gave me entire satisfaction. I planted 
twenty-five acres of corn with it, far more evenly and much 
straighter than is usually done with the hand and the hoe; and 
the rm came up sooner aod stronger, thus rendering the cultiva 
tion w: vies and ef ctual The crop was certainly better than if ‘it 
had beea planted iu the ordinary way, while the labor of 
was periormed much quicker LEVI © OWsIL L. 


CuHerry VaLuey, Ashtabula Co., O. 
Messrs. Wakeficld & W ilder ~Gents:—I used Randall & Jones’ 
Corn Planter to plant thirty acres of corn, and I must say that it 
far exceeded my expectation, both in doing its work well. and the 
rapidity with which it does it. It will plant, in the hands of any 
able man, as fast as six men can with hors; and will do its work 
better in every particular. My soil is like most of the soil in this 
county, clay - and I was afraid the Planter was adapted to prairie 
or very light ‘soil ; but it will work well on az 1y soil that it will pay 
to work with a hoe. 
I accepted a challenge against one of the Corn Planters, the re- 
sult of which was, we kept side by side, I planting two rows and 
my challenger one. LEWIS COLBY. 
March 10, 1856. 


Persons wishing to make inquiries further than the above, will 
be promptly answered by addressing 
WAKEFIELD & WILDER, Columbus, 
General Agents for Southern Ohio. 
On sale by WM. A. GILL, Columbus, O. Ap. 15-t 


EXCELSIOR OF MORGANS. 
HE FASTEST TROTTING MORGAN HORSE 


IN OHIO, GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN, will stand the en- | 
suing season at the stable of the subscribers, in the city of Co- | 


lumbus, at Twenty Dellars the season, payable at the time of ser- 
vice. Season to commence on the Ist of April, 1856. If the mare 
fails to prove ir foal, the service of the horse may be had next sea 
son gratis. 

We do not deem it necessary at this time to say any thing in fa- 
vor of this celebrates Horse, but would simply refer breeders to 
his colts, some of which have been sold at one hundred and fifty 
dollars, at one year old, and three hundred dollars have been offered 
aud refused for two year olds 

This fine Horse has been standing the past four seasons in this 
county, and during this time, has taken four first class premiums, 
besides beating the Celebrated Trotiing Stallion, ‘* Crockford,” 
(since sold for fifteen hundred dollars, cash,) two races ; and never 
has been beaten until last fall, at the Ohio State Fair at Columbus 
He was then beaten by some of the late members and other super- 
numeraries of the State Board of Agriculture, as we have good 
reason to believe, in orier to make sale and reputation for the 
wou d-be Trotting Horse Champion Morgan, (now owned by some 
of the membe s of the State Board of Agriculture,) which they 
accomplished; not. however, without the disapprobation of every 
disiuterested gentleman on the Fair —_— 

Columbus, April 1.-3t BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. _—PROFIT A- 
L BLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT.—The subscriber 
is desirous of having an agent in each county and town in the 
Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 only will be required, and ar 
thing like an efficient, energe'ic man can make fiom three to five 
dollars per day ; some of the Agents are realizing twice that sum. 
Every information will be given by addressing. with a ne to pay 
return letter, VM. A. KINSLER, 


Ap. 15-1t* Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa , Post Office. 


GALT RHEUM CU RED. —NO CURE NO PAY 
\ —This distressing complaint can be speedily and permanently 
cured in every case, no matter how bad vor of how long standing 
A permanent cure warranted for $3. The medicine will be for- 
warded by return mail, free of postage, on the receipt of two 
stamps. No pay required until the cure is effected. Address 

Dr. S. A. BOYNTON, 
Ap. 15-3t* 


Chagrin Falls, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 
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Toledo Nursery Association off 
and complete assortment of Fruit 

50,000 Apple ‘Trees, 

20,000 Peach Trees, 

Pears. Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries of the choicest 
varieties, also a fine lot of Rhubarb, (Mammoth Pie Plant.) Aspar- 
agus Roots, ete. 

Our stock of Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, is a 
large and desirable one, numbering several thousand beautiful 
Lawn Trees, besides a large collection of rapid growing trees for 
Avenues, Parks, and road-side planting. 

| A fine lot of the Osier or celebrated Basket Willow. 

500,000 Osage Orange plants, 1 year old, at $2 per 1000; 2 years 
old, at $3 per 1000. 

A complete list of choice Roses in several hundred varieties.— 
Bedding out plants of all the most popular and beautiful varieties, 
Carnations and Picotees, Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Hyacinths, Salvias, Veronicas, etc., ete. Address 

TOLEDO NURSERY ASSOCIATION, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE CONCORD GRAPE. 
‘Tae VERY REMARKABLE AMERICAN VA- 
RIETY. is the greatest aquisition that has ever been made to 
our HARDY NATIVE GRAPES, and supplies the desideratum so 
long wanted of a superior table Grape, sufficiently hardy to with- 
staud the coldest clima'e, and early enough to ripen its fruit in 
any part of the Northern or New England States. 
It 1s four weeks earlier than the Isabella, and about two weeks 
earlier than the Diana; it is fully ripe from the 3d to the 10th of 
September, and fine specimens have been exbibited the last two 
years, at that date, betore the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
t is a most vigorous growing vine, perfectly hardy, with 
bunches of a large size, handsomely shouldered, often weighing a 
POUND EACH, and with large rou dish oval berries, fre quently 
measuring an inch in diameter; Color very dark, covered witha 
thick blue bloom; flesh soit tender and juicy; flavor very rich and 
luscious, With a fine sprightly aroma. ‘Lhe foliage is large, broad 
and thick, and the berries have never been known to mildew, rot, 
or drop off, under any circumstances, during the five years since it 
has borne fruit. Good judges who have tasted it, pronounce it 
superior to the Isabella in its ripest condition. 
The Concord makes a delicious wiue, which has received the 
unqualified approbation of connoisseurs It has an abundant juice, 
and has yielded twenty bott es of wine to the bushel. 
Fine strong one year old plants, raised from the oiiginal vine, by 
E. W. BULL, will be ready for sale Apri! 1, at $2 each, and to the 
trade at $18 per dozen, safely packed without charge. 
The Concord was exhibited at the Middlesex Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair, and received the first premium of five dollars, as the 
* best native Grape.” It also received the first prenium of the 
Middlesex North Agricultural Society. Three bunches, on one 
spur 12 inches long, and weighing 244 pounds were shown by the 
proprietor. Single bunches have been exhibited, weighing 1% 
|pounds. It is perfectly bardy and very prolific, and has never been 
affected with rot or mildew in the garden of the proprietor, al- 
though other varieties upon the same trellis were affected with 
both. 

Orders addressed to J. Breck & Son, agents for the :ale of Mr. 
| Bull's Concord Grape, will be pron ptly attended to. 

JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 

Agricuitural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
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April 1.-3t 51 & 52, North Market St., Boston Mass. 
( UR CATALOGUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
BOOKS, CoMPRISING SEVENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT Books on 


AGRICULTURE, will be sent postage free to all who will favor us 
with their name and address. Among the books recently published 
by us are: 

CHORLTON’S GRAPE-GROWER'S GUIDE. 6fe. 

REEMELIN’S VINEDRESSER’s MANUAL. 650c. 

CRANBERRY CULTURE. 50c. 

a te BERRY CULTURE. 6€e. 

ELLIOTT’S AMERICAN FRUIT- GROWER'S S GUIDE. $1,25. 

THE STABLE BOOK. $1 

BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. $1,25. 

THOMPSON ON FOOD OF ANIMALS. 75e. 

PRACTICAL LAND-DRAINER. 50c. 

For sale by all Booksellers or sent by us free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. C. M. SAXTON & C = Agricn]. Book Pubs., 

April 1.-2tt No. 140, Fulton St., N.¥ it 7 


pur LAWTON BLACKBERRY. —Having accep- 


ted from Mr. Lawton, the agency for this superior fruit, we are 
prep vared to furnish plants at the followin ig rates: 
Half dozen plants, $3,00;| Fifty plants, $15,00; 
One dozen plants, 5,00 One hundred plants, 25,00; 
Carefully packed and forwar ied from New York, without extra 








charge. The money should accompany the order. 
C. M. SAXTON, & Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, 
April 1.-2tt No. 140, Fulton St., New York 





pee FRE NCH L LAW N GR ASS—A mixture in 
general use for Park and Lawn purposes in France and the 
South of Europe—the basis of the mixture being a grass (a variety 
of Agrostis) of remarkably dwarf habit, dispensing with the ne- 
cessity for frequent mowing, and retaining its rich green hue 
through the ‘heats of Summer. Price for the mixture, $5 per 
bushel; the Grass alone, $4, or 25 cents a quart. From two to 
four bushels seed an acre. For sale by 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., No. 15 John St., N. ¥. 

| April 1-2t 
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MARKETS. 
On1o CuLTivaToR OFrice, April 14, 1856. 
Produce seems to be going forward rapidly from Winter stores, 


but sales are quoted low. There appears to be a good deal of corn 


in the hands of the farmers. Some farmers as well as second ope- | 
rators neglected to get off their wheat when the price was high | 


enough. They cannot expect such offers again this year. From 


the best information we can gather, Wool will command a fair 


price this season, as no legislation can materially affect the sales | 


of the incoming clip. 


NEW YORK, April 12.—FLovur—Drooping sales of 5,500 bbls. at 


$6 68 for straight State, $6 62(@7 35 for Ohio. 


Wueat—Firm, sales at $1 80 for Southern red, and $1 86 for | 


White. 
Corn 62@65. Butter 16@20 for Ohio. 


BALTIMORE, April 11.—Flour firm. 
Corn one cent lower. 


Cheese 8@10. 

Wheat rather better.— 

The market generally active. 
CINCINNATI, April 12.—FLour—The market is steady and the 

demand moderate. The sales include 160 bbls. at $5 85 ; 77 do. at 

$5 80 ; 80 do. extra at $6, and 1 0 do. do. at $6 05. 


Provisions—There is a fair demand for Bacon; the market is | 


firm. The sales include 25 hhds. Sides at 8c; Shoulders at 6%\c 
Mess Pork $14 50. 
article. 


Cureese—The market is firm with a gooddemand. Sales of 200) 


boxes at 11@11 kc. 
BuTTeR—18@20c for roll. 
Seep—Clover at $750. Marketdull. Flax $1 75. 


Tue CoLumBus MarKET is well supplied with meats of a better 


quality than generally prevail at this season of the year. Vegeta- | 


bles are also plenty and of good quality. Eggs have just reached 


the eating price of 10 cts.a dozen. Tolerable butter at 25 cents.— | 


Green Apples very plenty. Maple syrup scarce and high. 





TERMS OF ADVERTIS'NG. 


Having fixed our edition of the Cultivator for 1856 at ten 
thousand copies, circulating largely in all the Western 
States, and to a good extent in most parts of the Union, we 
offer the following terms to advertisers, due in advance: 

For 5 lines or less, two insertions, $1. Longer advertise- 
ments, 12 cents per line first insertion, and 10 cents a line 
for each continuance, reserving the privilege to omit long | 
advertisements in alternate numbers. 

Advertisements may be estimated at 12 words to the line, 
but head lines, blank lines and signatures will be counted 
as fall lines. 








‘WEET POT ATO PLANTS, “LEBANON LY EL- 
\ low” variety. Price for early planting, 50 cts. per 100, $4 per 
1000 ; later planting, 30 cts. per 100, $2 50 per 1000. Liberal de- 
ductions for large orders. Packed to keep safely one week. De- 
livered at Railroad free. Only well rooted plants sent. 
M. M. MURRAY, Fruit Hills Nurseries, 
Ap. 15-2t* _Twenty Mile Stand, Warren Co., O. 


i) ILLET SEED.—A few bushels for sale at $1.50] 
4 


per bushel, by 


Cc. L. WHITING. 
Granville, Licking co., O., April 1.-2t* 
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Te ABOVE ENGRAVING REPRESENTS A 
| Mowing Machine recently invented by E. Ball, of the firm of 
| Ball, Aultman & Co., of Canton, Stark Co., 0. Notwithstanding 
this is a late invention, and not known beyond the neighborhoods 
in which the Machines were sold last harvest, yet it is the unani- 
mous opinion of those who witnessed their performance, that this 
is destined to become the leading Mowing Machine of the country. 
| We will add that as space will not permit a minute description, 
this machine possesses a number of new and valuable principles, 
which are peculiar to this machine alone. We claim 
Ist. That it will do better work on uneven ground than any oth- 
er machine in the country. 
2d. It will cut lodged grass well, where it leans upon the ma- 
chine. 
| 3d. It will not clog in wet or fine grass. 
4th. It is the most substantial and durable machine in use. 
5th. It runs light for the team, and has no side draft. 
6th. It need not be loaded on a wagon to be moved from place to 
place. 
Five hundred of these machines are now being built for the com- 
ing harvest. All we ask is that farmers will give them a trial. 
BALL, AULTMAN & CO., 
Canton, Stark Co., 0 


YARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS.—WE HAVE 
of the following rare and valuable seeds, small quantities that 

we can sell at prices here named, viz 

Flour Corn, 10 cents per packet. 

Wyandot Corn, 10c per packet. 

Japan Peas, 10c per packet. 

California Peas, 10c per packet. 

Strawberry Tomato, 10c per packet. 

True Cedo Nulli Peas, 20c a pint. 

Royal Queen of Dwarf Peas, 20c a pint. 
| Early Emperor Peas, 20¢ a pint. 

Ward’s Inc omparable Peas, 20c a pint. 
Ne Plus Ultra Peas, 20c a pint 
Burbridge’s Eclipse Peas, 20c a pint. 
| Scimetar Peas, 20c a pint. 
Castleandry Beet, 10c per packet. 
Rose colored Chinese Radish, 10c per packet. 
Minorea Muskmelon, 10¢ per packet. 
Pomegranate Melon, 10c per packet. 
Orange Water Melon, 10c per packet. 
Bagg’s Imperial Water Melon, 10c per packet. 
| Poland or Premium Oats, 10c per packet. 

Black Oats from Brie, 10e per packet. 


| Ap. 15-4mt 


.| Pear shaped Tomato, 6c per packet. 
There is no speculative movement in any| 


Yellow fleshed Squash from France, 10¢ per packet. 
| Asiatic Cauliflower, 10c per packet. 

Alsike Clover, 10c per packet. 

Roman Emperor Cucumber, 15c per “ao 

Early Russian do 10c 

Victory of Suffolk do l5c do 

Madeira Lettuce, 10c per packet. 

Extra Early Red Onion, 10c per packet. 

Orders enclosing money or postage stamps, will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. Ap. 15. ELLI LIOTT & CO., Cleveland. 


‘REES ! ! TREES |\—THERE IS NO USE GO- 
ing east of Cleveland to get Trees, for we can furnish just as 
good Trees as are grown in the United States, and our prices we 
know are as low as any other concern. All our varieties we war- 
rant true toname. Catalogues furnished gratis. 
Ap. 15. ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland. 


COLUMBUS S NURSERY. 


_ Mile South of "Town, on High street. 
M.2 BATEHAM & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


° have now on hand for Spring sales, a large assortment of 
the finest Fruit Trees, including Apple, Peach, Cherry, Pear, 
(dwarfand standard,) Quince, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape 
| Vines, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry Plants, Rhu- 
barb roots, etc.,etc. Also Roses, Evergreens, and other orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc. 

{> Catalogues furnished to all applicants. 
ees Orange Plants and Seed. at the lowest wholesale prices. 
5000 Peacu TREEs, of the finest Eastern growth, for sale by the 
thousand. 


|L. A. PRATT. 








sod uae tthe C. M. METCALF. 
SPENCER HOUSE, 
Corner Front and Broadway, Cincinnati, 0. 


PRATT & METCALF, 


| Ap. 15. Proprietors. 
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